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D espite a growing US literature on educating English 
learners (ELs) and an upsurge in studies of vocabulary 
interventions, 1 surprisingly little research examines 
the effects of instruction on ELs' English language 
development (ELD). Since the Supreme Court’s 1974 Lau v. Nich¬ 
ols decision affirming that English learners must be guaranteed a 
“meaningful education,’’ controversy over bilingual versus Eng¬ 
lish-only education has dominated research and policy discus- 
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sions of ELs. Many of the programs involved in these studies 
included ELD instruction, but studies sought to measure the 
effects of the program on academic achievement, primarily read¬ 
ing, rather than estimating the effects of ELD instruction on Eng¬ 
lish language acquisition. 

This article synthesizes research that provides guidelines for 
ELD instruction. Many resources, such as theory, ELD standards, 
practitioner experience, and published programs, might provide 
such guidance. We focus on individual studies and research syn¬ 
theses that point to how educators might provide effective ELD 
instruction—instruction that focuses specifically on helping 
English learners develop English language skills and that is deliv¬ 
ered in a portion of the school day separate from the academic 
content that all students need to learn. 

Using existing research to identify effective guidelines for ELD 
instruction is problematic. There is little that focuses specifically 
on K-12 ELD instruction for ELs in US schools. In the absence of < 
a comprehensive body of research, the field of ELD instruction g 

has been driven mostly by theory. The result is a large body of g 
accepted practices that are not adequately supported by research. £ 

Currently, the dominant theoretical perspective of educators is 1 

“communicative language teaching." There are two primary tenets I 

of communicative language teaching: (1) The goal of second- ^ 
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language education is to develop learners’ communicative com¬ 
petence (more so than formal accuracy), and (2) communication 
is both a goal and means for developing language. 2 From this 
perspective, second-language learning is a social process in which 
language develops largely as a result of meaningful and motivated 
interaction with others, 3 much as a first language does. 4 Language 
in use is emphasized more than knowledge about language. 

Teachers might note that some of the practices they have come 
to accept as standard or even exemplary might not be represented 
among the guidelines we report here. This, of course, does not 
necessarily mean that teachers are engaged in "wrong” practices, 
but rather that the standard wisdom of the field needs to be exam¬ 
ined further through the lens of research. For example, second- 
language acquisition teachers, theorists, and researchers have 


In ELD instruction, language is the 
primary objective and content is 
secondary. In sheltered instruction, 
content is primary and language is 
secondary. 


realized that exposure and interaction might help promote flu¬ 
ency and communicative competence, but they are not sufficient 
for native-like proficiency. 5 Advanced—ideally, to the point of 
native-like—English proficiency is imperative for English learners 
in the United States, indeed for any language-minority student 
whose future and livelihood will be influenced by his or her com¬ 
petence in the dominant social language. We have therefore seen 
a renewed focus on form (that is, "correct usage” of vocabulary, 
grammar, norms of interaction in particular circumstances, etc.) 
as a critical element of second-language instruction. 

We begin with an explanation and discussion of ELD instruc¬ 
tion, what it is and is not. We then provide a brief description of 
the research base for ELD instruction and why it is so small. Sub¬ 
sequently, we report research related to 14 guidelines relevant to 
ELD instruction. The 14 guidelines are grouped into four catego¬ 
ries representing concentric circles of influence, from the most 
global (the broad basis for school and district ELD policies) to the 
most specific (how ELD should be taught). 

English Language Development Instruction 

ELD instruction is designed specifically to advance English learn¬ 
ers’ knowledge and use of English in increasingly sophisticated 
ways. In the context of the larger effort to help English learners 
succeed in school, ELD instruction is designed to help them learn 
and acquire English to a level of proficiency (e.g., advanced) that 
maximizes their capacity to engage successfully in academic stud¬ 
ies taught in English. Although there might be multiple goals for 


ELD instruction—engaging in social interactions inside and out¬ 
side of school and in other pursuits requiring English proficiency 
(e.g., obtaining news, serving as a juror, voting, shopping, banking, 
and locating and using information)—we would argue that prepa¬ 
ration for academic studies taught in English remains the top 
priority because of its relevance to school and career success. 
Helping ELs succeed in academic contexts is no doubt the most 
challenging goal and most likely the greatest need to emerge in 
recent English learner research. 

ELD instruction should not be confused with sheltered instruc¬ 
tion (see "Unlocking the Research on English Learners,” which 
begins on page 4 of this issue). The essence of sheltered instruc¬ 
tion is this: where use of the primary language is not possible, and 
thus students are being taught in a language they do not fully 



comprehend, instruction is "sheltered” (or adjusted) in order to 
help students learn skills and knowledge in the content areas— 
English language arts, math, science, social studies, physical 
education, and the arts. In doing so, sheltered instruction ideally 
also supports ongoing learning of English, particularly academic 
language. So, while the primary goal of sheltered instruction is 
academic success in the content areas, the primary goal of ELD 
instruction is learning English. 

The distinctions we are making might appear contrived and 
artificial, since so much of academic content learning is highly 
language-dependent. It is particularly hard to know where the 
dividing line is between English language arts (content area) and 
English language development. But although the distinction 
between ELD and sheltered instruction can get blurred, our 
assumption is that it is better to keep them distinct and for teach¬ 
ers to be clear in their thinking when they are planning, delivering, 
and evaluating ELD instruction and when they are planning, 
delivering, and evaluating sheltered content instruction. As we 
discuss below, clarity about objectives contributes to effective 
instruction. In ELD instruction, language is the primary objective 
and content is secondary. In sheltered instruction, content is 
primary and language is secondary. 

The Research Base for ELD Instruction: 

Why Is It Small? 

This article draws heavily on six research syntheses, including 
meta-analyses that are especially useful because they pool the 
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results from multiple studies and can offer more confidence in 
the findings. We also draw on a few studies relevant to ELD 
instruction that were published subsequent to these six syntheses 
and meta-analyses, as well as on other broader syntheses that, 
while not focused specifically on EL populations, are applicable 
to ELD instruction (e.g., a review of research on grouping 6 ). 

The six major syntheses and meta-analyses represent divergent 
populations and contexts: 

• The first 7 casts a wide net across the entire field of second- 
language acquisition. It suggests 10 principles of instructed 
language learning but notes that "research and theory do not 
afford a uniform account of how instruction can best facilitate 
language learning" and calls these principles "provisional 
specifications." 8 


This article draws heavily on six 
key research syntheses and meta- 
analyses; it also integrates subsequent 
studies relevant to ELD instruction 
and broader research applicable to 
ELD instruction. 


• The second 9 synthesizes 50 K-12 studies conducted within the 
United States and mostly involving Spanish-speaking English 
learners. 

• The third 10 addresses US and international studies involving 
primarily foreign-language contexts at the university level and 
a variety of primary and second languages. 

• The fourth 11 analyzes both classroom and laboratory studies 
involving foreign-language, second-language, and ESL (Eng¬ 
lish as a second language) contexts and populations. 

• The fifth 12 focuses on studies of immersion, primarily French 
immersion programs implemented in Canada. 

• The sixth 13 draws mainly upon US and international studies of 
foreign language instruction involving primarily college and 
adult education contexts. 

In sum, although there is considerable research on second- 
language instruction broadly defined, we have a relatively small 
body of research to guide the design and delivery of K-12 ELD 
instruction specifically. Many studies are relevant to ELD instruc¬ 
tion (e.g., language use, peer interaction, rates of proficiency 
attainment), but few explicitly focus on instruction or, more 
importantly, the effects of instruction. Even research on second- 
language instruction broadly defined does not provide a basis for 
universally accepted principles of instruction. 14 Given the 
research base, we have chosen to be inclusive. Rather than rule 
out studies and meta-analyses involving widely different popula¬ 
tions and contexts (e.g., college-age and adult learners), we have 


chosen to review them and interpret them as best we can for their 
relevance to K-12 ELD instruction.* Furthermore, there are sev¬ 
eral important questions about ELD instruction for which we 
have no direct research, not even in different second-language 
acquisition contexts. For example, should districts prioritize ELD 
instruction? Should students be grouped by language proficiency 
levels for ELD instruction? Should teachers use specific language 
objectives? For these questions, we draw on the larger educa¬ 
tional research literature, even though those studies are not 
based on ELD or second-language instruction or conducted with 
EL populations. 

ELD Guidelines and the Related Research 

This section explains 14 ELD guidelines and the research on which 
they are based. The guidelines are organized into four 
groups, each group framed around a driving question. The 
first group—global policy guidelines—answers the ques¬ 
tions of whether and to whom schools should provide 
explicit ELD instruction. The second group—organiza¬ 
tional guidelines—takes up the question of how ELD 
instruction should be organized in schools. The third 
group—curricular focus guidelines—addresses what 
should be taught during ELD instruction. Finally, the 
fourth group—instructional guidelines—focuses on the 
pedagogical question of how ELD should be taught. 

Group 1: Global policy guidelines: 

What should state, district, and school policy 
commit to for ELD instruction? 

The available evidence suggests the following major 
commitments: schools should make ELD part of the 
program of instruction for English learners; they should do so 
for ELs at all levels of proficiency; and they should make the 
presence, consistency, and quality of ELD instruction a strong 
and sustained priority. 

1. Providing ELD instruction is better than not providing it. 

Existing research does not provide sufficient basis for determining 
the most effective methods of ELD instruction with total confi¬ 
dence. However, there is ample evidence that providing ELD 
instruction, in some form, is more beneficial than not providing 
it. Contemporary audiences may perhaps find it difficult to con¬ 
ceive, but three decades ago "Does second-language instruction 
make a difference?" 16 was a viable question. A dominant view 
(then and for some time after) was the "monitor" hypothesis, 17 
which proposed that formal instruction is of limited utility for 
second-language acquisition; instead, large amounts of exposure 
to comprehensible input in authentic communicative contexts is 
critical. This hypothesis posited that although second-language 
instruction might help learners learn some rules, language forms, 
and the like, this type of learning is not very useful for language 
acquisition —that is, being able to speak and understand a lan- 

*For a complete discussion of the strength of the evidence for each of the 14 
guidelines based on population, outcomes, and replication, see "Research to Guide 
English Language Development Instruction," by William Saunders and Claude 
Goldenberg. 15 See also the listing of the 14 guidelines appearing on page 23 of this 
article that includes Saunders and Goldenberg's original classification in terms of 
strength of evidence for each guideline. 
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guage in natural conversations and authentic contexts. However, 
a review published 30 years ago of studies comparing second- 
language instruction with second-language exposure 18 concluded 
that instruction indeed aided second-language learning. This 
finding was true for young as well as older learners and at begin¬ 
ning, intermediate, and advanced levels. There are certainly 
benefits to exposure—that is, living, working, and going to school 
with English speakers (or any target language)—as well as to shel¬ 
tered instruction that seeks to make academic subjects compre¬ 
hensible. But ELD instruction clearly has added benefits. 

A more recent meta-analysis 19 revisited this question and 
asked: How effective is second-language instruction overall and 


There is ample evidence that providing 
ELD instruction, in some form, is more 
beneficial than not providing it. 


in comparison with exposure and communication with speakers 
of a second language? It found that focused second-language 
instruction (designed to teach specific aspects of the second lan¬ 
guage) is more effective than conditions that do not provide 
focused second-language instruction (including exposure only, 
minimally focused instruction, and minimal exposure). Students 
who received focused second-language instruction made more 
than five times the gains of students who did not. 20 

An important study 21 found that providing kindergarten and 
first-grade students with an "English-oracy intervention" resulted 
in more accelerated ELD growth compared with students in con¬ 
trol schools who received typical "ESL instruction." The ELD inter¬ 
vention, which was equally effective with students in either English 
immersion or bilingual education, comprised (a) daily tutorials 
with a published ELD program, (b) storytelling and retelling with 
authentic, culturally relevant literature and leveled questions from 
easy to difficult, and (c) an academic oral language activity using 
a "Question of the Day." One important caveat: students who 
received the experimental treatment also received more ELD 
instruction than students in the control schools, so it is therefore 
impossible to rule out the effects of additional time independent 
of the particular curriculum and instruction used. The study is 
nonetheless important in demonstrating the value added by ELD 
instruction even in an English immersion context wherein stu¬ 
dents receive instruction in English throughout the day. 

2. ELD instruction should continue at least 
until ELs attain advanced English language ability. 

This guideline emerges from evidence about the rate at which 
students achieve advanced levels of proficiency. Students’ aca¬ 
demic English—both oral language proficiency and literacy— 


develops over time (five or more years). The evidence regarding 
literacy development has been reported and debated and theo¬ 
rized about for more than 25 years. 22 The evidence regarding oral 
English development among English learners has received much 
less direct attention. However, one synthesis of research on oral 
language 23 provides estimates based on a compilation of a small 
number of K-12 US studies that contained longitudinal or cross- 
sectional oral language outcomes. Summarizing across the stud¬ 
ies (primarily elementary grade levels) and the various measures, 
it reported the following: 

a. English learners typically require four to six years to achieve 
what would be considered "early advanced” proficiency (level 
4, where level 1 is beginner and level 5 is advanced). 

b. Average oral English proficiency approached native-like pro¬ 
ficiency (level 5, advanced) by grade 5 in fewer than half of the 
available studies. 

c. Progress from beginning to middle levels of proficiency is fairly 
rapid (from level 1 to 3), but progress from middle to upper 
levels of proficiency (from level 3 to 5) slows considerably—in 
other words, there is evidence of a plateau effect, where many 
English learners reach a middle level of English proficiency 
and make little progress thereafter. 

d. As evident in one study that allowed for comparisons with 
native English-speaker norms, 24 the gap between ELs and 
native speakers increased across grade levels. 

The hypothesis, then, is this: if English learners continue to 
receive explicit ELD instruction even after they reach middle 
levels of English proficiency, and as they move into early advanced 
and advanced levels, they can more rapidly attain native-like 
levels of oral proficiency and avoid the plateau many experience 
before becoming advanced speakers of English. Two assumptions 
underlie this hypothesis. First, the hypothesis assumes that Eng¬ 
lish learners typically do not receive ELD instruction once they 
get to middle proficiency levels and, even less so, as they move 
into early advanced and advanced levels. Second, it assumes that 
the lack of ELD instruction is one reason for the stagnation. Our 
observations at school sites and a new study 25 corroborate these 
assumptions. With few exceptions, schools tend not to provide an 
ELD block, pull-out, or coursework once English learners pass the 
middle proficiency levels. 

3. The likelihood of establishing and sustaining 
an effective ELD instructional program increases 
when schools and districts make it a priority. 

Considerable research suggests that a sustained and coherent 
focus on academic goals in schools and districts is associated with 
higher levels of student achievement. However, because of the 
near absence of experimental research and detailed case studies 
in this area, it is difficult to draw firm conclusions about cause and 
effect. Moreover, some researchers have concluded that distal 
factors such as school and district policies are too removed from 
students’ daily experience to have much impact on their achieve¬ 
ment. 26 There is nonetheless at least some consensus in the pub¬ 
lished literature that what gets emphasized in schools and districts 
can influence what teachers do and students learn. Numerous 
dimensions of school and district functioning—leadership, com¬ 
mon goals and curricula, professional development, ongoing 
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support and supervision, regular assessments that inform instruc¬ 
tion—are levers that school and district administrators can use to 
help shape the academic experiences of students. 27 

The same holds true for English learners: what school and 
district leaders emphasize influences what happens in classrooms 
and what students learn. At least two studies 28 found that relatively 
high-achieving California schools with high concentrations of ELs 
shared various characteristics that converged on their making 
academic achievement a priority. At the school level, according 
to principals, there was a school-wide focus on ELD and stan- 
dards-based instruction; shared priorities and expectations 
regarding the education of English learners; and curriculum, 



instruction, and resources targeted at them. District administra¬ 
tors cited a shared vision and plan for EL achievement and profes- 
sional development, resources, and school and classroom 
organization to support achievement. Smaller intervention stud¬ 
ies have reported complementary findings. 29 

Although far from definitive, available research suggests that 
one way to promote higher levels of ELD among English learners 
is to make sure it is a school- and district-wide priority. As is true 
in other areas of academic achievement, the direction set by 
school and district leadership, combined with consistent, focused, 
and effective implementation and follow-up, is likely to influence 
what is emphasized in classrooms and what students learn. 

Group 2: Organizational guidelines: 

How should ELD instruction be organized in school? 

School personnel should strongly consider establishing within 
the daily schedule, and without compromising access to the core 
curriculum (English language arts and all other content areas), a 
block of time dedicated exclusively to ELD instruction. To the 
greatest extent possible, ELs should be grouped by language pro¬ 
ficiency levels for their ELD instruction. 

4. A separate, daily block of time 
should be devoted to ELD instruction. 

Two studies offer guidance on whether ELD instruction should 
be provided during a separate time of the school day, as typically 
happens with reading, math, and the like. One 30 found small (but 
still statistically significant) positive effects on oral language pro¬ 


ficiency among Spanish-speaking kindergartners who received 
ELD instruction during a separate block of time. Compared with 
kindergartners whose teachers integrated ELD instruction in their 
larger language arts block, kindergartners from ELD block class¬ 
rooms made greater gains on end-of-year measures of oral English 
proficiency and also word identification.* The study included 
more than 1,200 students from 85 classrooms in 35 schools spread 
across Southern California and Texas. The positive effects of an 
ELD block were found in both English immersion and bilingual 
education programs. Even in the English immersion classrooms, 
where instruction was delivered almost exclusively in English, 
English learners provided with a separate ELD instructional block 


Researchers found that students 
who received focused second- 
language instruction made more 
than five times the gains of students 
who did not. 


outperformed English learners whose teachers tried to integrate 
ELD in the language arts block. 

What explains this effect? The researchers 31 found that most of 
the ELD block time was devoted to oral English language activities 
like sharing personal experiences, identifying and naming colors, 
and describing picture cards. They conjecture that, although out¬ 
comes were significant, the magnitude of the effects may have 
been small because of the lack of explicit language teaching. In 
other words, establishing a separate block of time for ELD instruc¬ 
tion is probably beneficial—perhaps in part because it helps 
teachers focus on English language itself and promotes both lis¬ 
tening and speaking in English—but the size of the benefit likely 
depends on what teachers actually do within the ELD block. 

Another study addressed both questions: whether a separate 
ELD block and an explicit ELD program are beneficial for English 
learners' oral language development. The study 32 included nine 
classrooms representing three conditions: (1) classrooms with a 
separate ELD block taught by teachers delivering an explicit ELD 
program being evaluated, (2) classrooms with a separate ELD 
block taught by teachers delivering ELD derived from various 
components the individual teachers culled from published 
sources, and (3) classrooms without a separate ELD block taught 
by teachers who were integrating ELD during their language arts 
time (where they used a published reading program). Students in 
all three conditions made significant gains over the year, but the 
gains were not equivalent. Students in condition 1 (separate ELD 

*See guideline 8 for a discussion of teaching literacy during ELD instruction. 
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block using an explicit ELD program being evaluated) scored 
significantly higher than did students in conditions 2 (separate 
ELD block using materials that teachers themselves pulled 
together) and 3 (ELD integrated with language arts). 

One of the studies of California schools mentioned previously 33 
lends further support to this guideline insofar as high-achieving 
schools with high concentrations of English learners tended to 
emphasize ELD instruction and most utilized a separate daily 
block of time to deliver ELD instruction. 

5. English learners should be carefully grouped by language 
proficiency for ELD instruction, but they should not be segre¬ 
gated by language proficiency throughout the rest of the day. 

Should ELs be grouped with other ELs or kept with English speak¬ 
ers? If grouped with other ELs, should they be with others at simi- 


if (1) instruction is tailored to students’ instructional levels, 
and (2) students are frequently assessed and regrouped as 
needed to maintain an optimal match with their instructional 
needs (that is, students are taught what they need to know to 
make continual progress). 

To the extent that second-language learning is analogous to 
learning in other curriculum areas, findings from the ability¬ 
grouping literature serve as a useful starting place to make deci¬ 
sions about how to group ELs. These findings suggest that English 
learners should not be segregated into classrooms consisting of 
only ELs, much less into classrooms consisting of all low-achiev¬ 
ing ELs. Instead, English learners should be in mixed-ability 
classrooms and then grouped by English language proficiency 
specifically for ELD instruction. Moreover, they should be regu- 


The direction set by school and district 
leadership, combined with consistent, 
focused, and effective implementation 
and follow-up, is likely to influence 
what is emphasized in classrooms and 
what students learn. 



lar language levels, or should they be in mixed language-level 
groups? If they are grouped with others at similar language levels, 
for what purposes and for how much of the school day? We know 
of no research that answers these questions directly. However, 
many studies have examined the pros and cons of different types 
of grouping arrangements in other content areas, primarily read¬ 
ing and mathematics. This research 34 suggests the following: 

a. Keeping students of different achievement/ability levels in 
entirely separate (homogeneous) classes for the entire school 
day (and throughout the school year) leads to depressed 
achievement among lower-achieving students with little to no 
benefit for average and higher-achieving students. A possible 
exception is extremely high-achieving students (sometimes 
referred to as "gifted"), whose achievement can be significantly 
enhanced in homogeneous classes with other extremely high- 
achieving students. We have found no studies that have looked 
at grouping practices for extremely high-achieving English 
learners. 

b. Students in mixed (heterogeneous) classrooms can be produc¬ 
tively grouped by achievement level for instruction in specific 
subjects (e.g., math or reading). Groups can be formed with 
students in the same classroom or students in different class¬ 
rooms (the latter is sometimes called the "Joplin plan"). In 
contrast to keeping students in homogeneous classes through¬ 
out the day, grouping students by achievement level in certain 
subjects will result in enhanced achievement at all ability levels 


larly assessed to monitor their progress and to make certain that 
instruction and group placement are well suited to their language¬ 
learning needs. Presumably, as ELs attain proficiency in English, 
they can and should receive increasing amounts of instruction 
with students who are already proficient in English. 

Group 3: Curricular focus guidelines: 

What should be taught during ELD instruction? 

The available evidence suggests that ELD instruction should 
explicitly teach, and engage students in consciously studying, the 
elements of the English language as applicable to both academic 
and conversational language, with significant time devoted to 
speaking and listening, and particular attention to meaning and 
communication. 

6. ELD instruction should explicitly teach forms of English (e.g., 
vocabulary, syntax, morphology, functions, and conventions). 

Language forms refer to standard, formal aspects of a language— 
words, sentence constructions, and generally what is considered 
to be "correct” or "grammatical” usage, such as subject-verb 
agreement, possessives, the order of adjectives and the nouns they 
modify, and so on. The essential body of evidence on teaching 
language forms explicitly comes from studies 35 in primarily col¬ 
lege and adult-level foreign-language contexts, where explicit 
instruction consistently produced stronger results than implicit 
instruction. Here, explicit instruction means either (a) instructors 
explain a language element (a rule or a form) to students and then 
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provide opportunities for them to study or practice the element 
with many examples, or (b) instructors engage students in tasks 
containing many examples of a particular form or rule and then 
direct students' attention to the language element so that students 
arrive at the rule by themselves or with the teacher’s guidance. 
Explicit instruction included both approaches to studying features 
of the second language. Instructional treatments were classified 
as implicit in cases where instructors did not present or explain 
the language element and did not direct students’ attention to the 
language form. On average, explicit instructional approaches were 
more than twice as effective as implicit approaches. 

As we have noted, most of the evidence for explicitly teaching 
language forms comes from studies with college and adult stu¬ 
dents. In addition, the great majority of the studies were of short 
duration and narrow in scope—teaching a specific feature of lan¬ 
guage (for example, verb tense, adverb placement, relative pro¬ 
nouns, or wh- questions) and then measuring the extent to which 
students learned that feature. However, the hypothesis that 
emerges from this body of evidence is corroborated by other 
reviews of research. For example, a recent review 36 found that 
exposure to a second language in meaning-based school programs 
designed to promote second-language learning (e.g., content- 
based second-language instruction) successfully develops com¬ 
prehension, oral fluency, self-confidence, and communicative 
abilities, but tends not to develop as fully other features of the 
second language, such as pronunciation and morphology, syntax, 
and pragmatics. Explicit instructional attention to forms is likely 
to facilitate students’ second-language learning in a way that rely¬ 
ing solely on meaning- and communication-oriented instruction 
alone will not. 37 Another review of research 38 posits the same 
hypothesis based on studies from French immersion programs. 

The term explicit should be interpreted carefully. Explicit 
instruction is often associated with direct instruction. Indeed, 
direct instruction is, by definition, explicit (and, on average, effec¬ 
tive). However, it is not the only form of explicit instruction. Most 
models of direct instruction 39 typically involve an explanation, 
demonstration, or presentation of the concept or skill in the early 
part of the lesson, followed by various forms of practice, feedback, 
and assessment. As such, direct instruction generally takes a 
deductive approach to teaching and learning. Explicit instruction 
can be inductive as well. For example, in the review discussed 
above with college and adult students, some learners received a 
certain amount of experience with a language form (e.g., posses- 
sives or interrogatives), and then were directed to attend to the 
form or to focus on deriving the underlying rule or nature of the 
form. 40 The key point is that instruction that explicitly focuses 
students’ attention on the targeted language form produces 
higher levels of second-language learning, at least in the short 
term that the studies examined, than instruction that does not. 
Focusing the learners’ attention is also a central concept in other 
researchers’ principles of instructed language learning. 41 

One aspect of language development that has received mini¬ 
mal attention from K-12 researchers is "pragmatics." Pragmatics 
refers to understanding and using the target language in genuine 
interactive situations where language formalisms can take a back 
seat to receiving or getting a message across. For example, there 
are discourse norms that dictate how and whether one disagrees 
with a peer or a teacher without generating negative feelings or 


breaking down the communication. Classroom teaching can help 
second-language learners understand and use these pragmatic 
rules and norms, 42 but instructional studies are again limited to 
adult second-language learners. There are no instructional studies 
with which we are familiar that focus on K-12 ELs. 43 

7. ELD instruction should emphasize academic 
language as well as conversational language. 

Nearly two decades ago, a pair of researchers provided a succinct 
definition of academic language: "the language that is used by 
teachers and students for the purposes of acquiring new knowl¬ 
edge and skills... imparting new information, describing abstract 
ideas, and developing students' conceptual understanding.’’ 44 
Expanding on this definition, we think academic language refers 
to the specialized vocabulary, grammar, discourse/textual, and 


ELs should be carefully grouped 
by language proficiency for ELD 
instruction but not segregated by 
language proficiency during the 
rest of the day. 


functional skills associated with academic instruction and mas¬ 
tery of academic material and tasks. In the simplest terms, aca¬ 
demic language is the language that is needed in academic 
situations such as those students encounter during classroom 
instruction or reading texts. 45 These would obviously refer to aca¬ 
demic texts but also include many newspaper and magazine 
articles or other nonfiction that the Common Core State Standards 
call for, which are information-dense and presume certain back¬ 
ground knowledge as well as familiarity with key vocabulary and 
sentence structures. 

It is widely believed that successful performance in school 
requires proficiency in academic language and that a major objec¬ 
tive of education for both majority- and minority-language stu¬ 
dents is teaching the academic language skills they need to master 
the diverse subjects that make up the curriculum. For example, a 
group of researchers 46 found that performance on highly decon- 
textualized tasks, such as providing a formal definition of words, 
predicted academic performance, whereas performance on 
highly contextualized tasks, such as face-to-face communication, 
did not. 

Definitions of academic language often contrast it with lan¬ 
guage used in everyday social situations. The first researcher to 
propose a distinction between basic communication and aca¬ 
demic language, 47 for example, characterized academic language 
as decontextualized and cognitively demanding, whereas social 
language tends to be more contextualized and less cognitively 
demanding. As a result, academic language tends to draw on 
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more-specialized technical vocabulary, to use more-complex 
grammatical constructions, and to be more precise in its intended 
meaning. Others have highlighted the nature of the vocabulary 
that characterizes academic versus everyday language use: aca¬ 
demic language tends to use less-common, more-technical, and 
highly specialized vocabulary in contrast to that which is used in 
everyday conversations. 48 

The premise that ELD instruction should focus on both social, 
interpersonal language and academic language is not controver¬ 
sial. ELs require both kinds of proficiency. That there should be 
greater emphasis on academic language within ELD instruction, 
however, is a more recent hypothesis. Although there is, as yet, 
virtually no research that has examined empirically the effects of 
instruction focused specifically on academic lan¬ 
guage, the hypothesis emerges from at least two 
interrelated findings. First, studies consistently find 
that ELs require from five to seven years to achieve 
native-like proficiency in oral language and literacy. 49 
Since academic language probably plays an increas¬ 
ingly important role in defining what actually consti¬ 
tutes language proficiency as students go up the 
grade levels, it is reasonable to hypothesize that a 
focus on academic language might help students 
attain advanced language proficiency more quickly. 

The second finding is that the rate at which students 
acquire proficiency tends to slow or even plateau as 
they move to higher levels of proficiency. 50 Since 
higher levels of proficiency tend to be characterized 
by more-academic uses of language, it is reasonable 
to hypothesize that a greater focus on academic lan¬ 
guage, especially at the middle and upper levels of proficiency, 
might minimize that plateauing effect. 

8. ELD instruction should incorporate 
reading and writing, but should emphasize 
listening and speaking. 

Along with explicit ELD instruction, programs for ELs should 
include literacy instruction, 51 sheltered content area instruction 
as needed, 52 and primary language support or instruction where 
possible. 53 In such a comprehensive program, it would seem 
most beneficial to emphasize speaking and listening during ELD 
instruction. Although speaking and listening are emphasized in 
other parts of the instructional day, the textual demands of lit¬ 
eracy and content area instruction no doubt need to be given 
priority during those instructional times. It is likely that time 
allotted for ELD is the one opportunity to make speaking and 
listening a priority. 

The importance of oral English proficiency for ELs is well estab¬ 
lished in the research literature. With increasing oral English 
proficiency, English learners are more likely to use English, and 
more frequent use of English tends to be correlated with subse¬ 
quent gains in oral English proficiency. 54 In addition, with increas¬ 
ing oral proficiency in English, ELs are more likely to interact and 
establish relationships with native English-speaking peers, lead¬ 
ing to more opportunities to use English. 55 With increasing oral 
English proficiency, ELs also tend to use more complexlanguage¬ 
learning strategies that allow them to monitor language use and 
interact more effectively with others. 56 Finally, as oral English 


proficiency develops, ELs demonstrate a wider range of language 
skills, including skills associated with more-academic uses of 
language, specifically higher-level question forms 57 and the 
capacity to define words. 58 

Several studies have documented a positive relationship 
between oral English proficiency and English reading achieve¬ 
ment. 59 Moreover, the relationship between oral English profi¬ 
ciency and English reading achievement is stronger for measures 
that are associated with more-academic aspects of oral language 
proficiency. For example, the number of different words English 
learners use during an interview correlates more strongly with 
reading achievement than the total number of words they use 
(r=.63 and r=.40, respectively). 60 The relationship between oral 


English proficiency and English literacy strengthens across the 
grades, arguably because both are similarly influenced by school¬ 
ing and both are indicative of academic success. In one study, 61 
correlations between English reading achievement and quality 
measures of English learners’ word definitions increased from 
r=. 16 in grade 2 to r =.50 in grade 5. 

Two studies provide evidence suggesting that devoting more 
instructional time to listening and speaking yields significantly 
higher levels of oral language proficiency. Among kindergarten 
ELs, one study 62 found that more time spent on oral English lan¬ 
guage instruction leads to stronger oral language outcomes with¬ 
out compromising literacy outcomes. Teachers who produced the 
strongest outcomes (oral and literacy) devoted approximately 60 
percent of their ELD block time to oral language activities (without 
text) and 40 percent to literacy-related activities (the average daily 
time allotment for ELD was 37 to 40 minutes). Among first-grade 
ELs, another study 63 found that more time on listening and speak¬ 
ing (approximately 90 percent of the ELD block time) targeted 
toward language elements produced significantly higher oral 
English language outcomes than less time on listening and speak¬ 
ing (approximately 50 percent of the ELD block time) that did not 
target specific language elements. 

9. ELD instruction should integrate meaning and 
communication to support explicit teaching of language. 

Meaning, of course, plays a central role in language use. We use 
language to express and comprehend meaningful communica¬ 
tion with others and to help build understanding for ourselves. 


Along with explicit ELD instruction, 
programs for ELs should include 
literacy instruction, sheltered 
content area instruction as needed, 
and primary language support or 
instruction where possible. 
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Meaning also plays a central role in language learning insofar as 
being able to express and comprehend meaningful communica¬ 
tion in the language being learned probably motivates and 
compels language learning. Although there is little controversy 
about the role of meaning and communication in language 
use—and by communication we mean both receiving and send¬ 
ing messages—their role in language instruction is more com¬ 
plicated. Should authentic, meaningful communication drive 
instruction? Or, alternatively, should explicit teaching of lan¬ 
guage forms drive instruction? Research on second-language 
learning and acquisition has advanced over the last two decades 
in coming to understand that instructed language learning must 
involve meaning and communication, but it also must direct 



students’ attention to forms and functions of the language being 
learned. No doubt, the interplay between meaning-making and 
conscious attention to language vary for different aspects of 
language, levels of second-language proficiency, the age of the 
learner, the learner’s first language, and other factors. 64 Unfor¬ 
tunately, we do not have sufficient empirical evidence to fully 
understand this dynamic interplay. 

We constructed the wording of this guideline based on our 
review of the literature relative to the focus of this article: ELD 
instruction should integrate meaning and communication to sup¬ 
port explicit teaching of language. Communicating meaning and 
providing explicit teaching are both important. However, we 
propose that communication and meaning should support 
explicit teaching of language, not necessarily drive ELD instruc¬ 
tion. In other words, communication and meaning should be used 
to motivate and facilitate second-language learners’ acquisition 
and use of targeted language forms. 

A recent review 65 of primarily second-language immersion 
studies provides one source of evidence supporting the impor¬ 
tance of incorporating meaning and communication in language¬ 
learning contexts. But it also points out the need for better 
understanding of how to balance meaning and communication 
with explicit language teaching. Drawing primarily from French 
immersion studies (K-12, college, and adults), it notes both the 
successes and limitations of such programs: students instructed 
through carefully designed programs that immerse students in 
content study and language study consistently produce levels of 
second-language proficiency that exceed the levels achieved by 


students who study a second language simply as one more school 
subject. The content emphasis of the French immersion studies 
exemplifies consciously communicating meaning—in this case, 
the meaning and communication associated with studying aca¬ 
demic content. However, the review also highlights another set of 
findings from French immersion studies: “What emerges from 
these studies is that immersion students are second language 
speakers who are relatively fluent and effective communicators, 
but non-targetlike [that is, not fully proficient] in terms of gram¬ 
matical structure and non-idiomatic in the lexical choices and 
pragmatic expression—in comparison to native speakers of the 
same age." 66 It concludes that language immersion programs are 
likely to improve language learning by more strategically and 


Communication and meaning should 
be used to motivate and facilitate 
second-language learners' acquisition 
and use of targeted language forms. 


systematically teaching and helping students explicitly attend to 
language forms without compromising the effects of content- 
based, meaning-oriented pedagogy. 

The study 67 discussed earlier that compared nine classrooms 
representing three conditions (which concluded that a separate 
ELD block with an ELD program was more effective than either a 
separate ELD block with materials teachers pulled together or 
ELD integrated with language arts) illustrates this guideline. 
Meaning and communication can support explicit teaching of 
language during ELD instruction. All three conditions in the study 
involved meaning and meaning-making, primarily by focusing 
on content, concepts, and vocabulary that first-grade students 
were studying in their English language arts units and reading 
selections. However, the meaning or meaning-making aspects of 
the lessons from condition 1 (which produced the strongest out¬ 
comes) were utilized to supportthe learning of specific language 
forms. The teacher’s modeling and explanation of howto use the 
language form (e.g., "Where did X sail? X sailed to Y."), and the 
practice students engaged in, were supported by at least three 
dimensions of the lesson that involved meaning and meaning¬ 
making: First, the lesson was broadly contextualized by the story 
students had read (about a character that sailed to different parts 
of the world). Second, the lesson was contextualized by a map of 
the world and a figurine students held and maneuvered as they 
constructed their responses (e.g., "Maxsailed to Europe"). Third, 
students eventually took over the role of asking one another the 
general question (e.g., "Where did Max sail?’’), and the respondent 
could construct his or her own answer, choosing the location on 
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the map (showing where they had Max sail) and uttering the cor¬ 
responding response. While we do not know empirically the 
unique effects of each of the three meaning dimensions (story, 
map/figurine, and interactions), apart from the focus on form 
(where question and response), we hypothesize that these mean¬ 
ing dimensions contributed to language learning and explicit 
language teaching. 

Group 4: Instructional guidelines: 

How should ELD be taught? 

ELD instruction should maximize students' purposeful and ready 
use of English involving carefully planned interactive activities 
focused on specific language objectives. ELD instruction should 


Activities that effectively mix ELs and 
more-proficient ELs or native English 
speakers typically involve carefully 
structured tasks that strongly 
encourage productive interaction. 


efforts to plan and deliver instruction that effectively directs stu¬ 
dents’ attention to the targeted language form. Thus, our hypoth¬ 
esis is that instructional objectives will be as useful for ELD 
instruction as they are for other types of academic instruction. 72 

11. Use of English during ELD instruction should be maxi¬ 
mized; the primary language should be used strategically. 

This guideline does not negate the fact that many studies have 
shown the advantages of maintenance and development of Eng¬ 
lish learners' home languages, in particular the benefit to English 
literacy of teaching ELs literacy skills in their primary language 
(see "Unlocking the Research on English Learners," which begins 
on page 4 of this issue). We do not know with certainty, however, 
the impact that use of the primary language during ELD instruc- 



also provide students with corrective feedback that is nonthreat¬ 
ening and comprehensible, and encourage students to use strate¬ 
gies that help them progress as language learners. 

10. ELD instruction should be planned and 
delivered with specific language objectives in mind. 

The use of instructional objectives is often considered a center- 
piece of effective instruction (although not necessarily by every¬ 
one 68 ). Good objectives function as starting points and rudders to 
help keep lessons and activities focused and heading toward 
productive ends. 69 Instructional objectives enhance learning 
outcomes "to the degree to which objectives, teaching, and 
assessment are coordinated with one another." 70 

What we do not know empirically is the degree to which what 
seems to be generally true for other academic subjects also holds 
true for ELD instruction. However, we would like to elaborate on 
a potential connection between the more general research on 
instructional objectives and the evidence on explicit versus 
implicit second-language instruction reported earlier. 71 A subset 
of the studies analyzed in that synthesis included direct contrasts 
between treatments that specifically focused students’ attention 
on the targeted language form and comparison conditions that 
involved simple exposure to or experience with the same language 
form. Such comparisons showed that explicit instruction focusing 
student attention on the targeted language form can substantially 
increase the success of such lessons. It is quite possible that for¬ 
mulating clear language objectives would support teachers' 


tion will have on oral English language acquisition. In general, the 
evidence suggests that students' language choices tend to align 
with the dominant language of instruction. For example, one 
study 73 investigated the language choices of Spanish-speaking ELs 
in bilingual preschool classes. In classes where teachers tended 
to use more English for instruction, ELs tended to use more Eng¬ 
lish with their peers. In classes where teachers tended to use more 
Spanish, learners tended to use more Spanish. A follow-up study 74 
reported language-use data for first-grade Mexican American ELs, 
half of whom were enrolled in "English" classes, and half of whom 
were enrolled in Spanish bilingual classes. In the English classes, 
ELs used English during peer interactions most of the time. Eng¬ 
lish learners in the bilingual classes used Spanish most of the time. 
Among second-grade English learners in Spanish bilingual pro¬ 
grams where at least most instruction was delivered in Spanish, 
two studies 75 found that ELs were more likely to use Spanish dur¬ 
ing peer interactions. One of these studies 76 found students using 
Spanish over English by a ratio of 6 to 1. Finally, among fourth- 
grade English learners who had participated in Spanish bilingual 
classrooms through grade 3 and were then placed in an "English- 
only” class, a study 77 found a substantial increase from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of the year in students’ use of English in their 
classroom interactions (53 percent to 83 percent). 

Based on these studies, we conclude the following: If a practi¬ 
cal goal of ELD instruction is increased use of English, that goal 
will be served best by instruction delivered and tasks carried out 
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primarily in English. However, we can imagine using the primary 
language in a limited but strategic manner during ELD instruction 
to ensure that students understand task directions, pay attention 
to cognates, and master language learning and metacognitive 
strategies. 

12. ELD instruction should include interactive activities among 
students, but they must be carefully planned and carried out. 

If interactive activities are to benefit ELs, careful consideration 
must be given to the following factors: 

• The design of the tasks in which students engage; 

• The training or preparation of the more-proficient English 
speakers with whom the ELs interact; and 

• The language proficiency of the ELs themselves. 78 


Without attention to these factors, interactive activities tend 
not to yield language-learning opportunities at all. 79 For example, 
in a study of cooperative learning groups comprised of grade 6 
ELs and native English speakers, researchers found that paper- 
and-pencil tasks designed to spur interaction actually minimized 
interaction and language-learning opportunities. 80 ELs and non- 
ELs tended to cut short their interactions in order to complete 
assigned paper-and-pencil tasks in the allotted time: “Just write 
that down. Who cares? Let's finish up.” Other researchers 81 drew 
a similar conclusion based on their review of EL studies that 
focused on reading outcomes: interactive activities that effectively 
mix ELs and more-proficient ELs or native English speakers typi¬ 
cally involve carefully structured tasks that required or at least 
strongly encouraged productive interaction. 

This guideline regarding interactive activities is supported by 


English Language Development Guidelines 


Group 1: Global policy guidelines: 
What should state, district, and 
school policy commit to for ELD 
instruction? 

1. Providing ELD instruction is better 
than not providing it. ( Relatively 
strong supporting evidence from EL 
research) 

2. ELD instruction should continue at 
least until ELs attain advanced English 
language ability. ( Based on hypoth¬ 
eses emerging from recent EL 
research) 

3. The likelihood of establishing and 
sustaining an effective ELD instruc¬ 
tional program increases when schools 
and districts make it a priority. 
(Applicable to ELD but grounded In 
non-EL or non-ELD research) 


forms of English (e.g., vocabulary, 
syntax, morphology, functions, and 
conventions). ( Based on hypoth¬ 
eses emerging from recent EL 
research) 

7. ELD instruction should emphasize 
academic language as well as 
conversational language. ( Based 
on hypotheses emerging from 
recent EL research) 

8. ELD instruction should incorporate 
reading and writing, but should 
emphasize listening and speaking. 
(Based on hypotheses emerging 
from recent EL research) 

9. ELD instruction should integrate 
meaning and communication to 
support explicit teaching of 
language. (Based on hypotheses 
emerging from recent EL research) 



Group 2: Organizational guide¬ 
lines: How should ELD instruction 
be organized in school? 

4. A separate, daily block of time should 
be devoted to ELD instruction. (Based 
on hypotheses emerging from recent 
EL research) 

5. English learners should be carefully 
grouped by language proficiency for 
ELD instruction, but they should not 
be segregated by language profi¬ 
ciency throughout the rest of the day. 
(Applicable to ELD but grounded in 
non-EL or non-ELD research) 

Group 3: Curricular focus guide¬ 
lines: What should be taught 
during ELD instruction? 

6. ELD instruction should explicitly teach 


Group 4: Instructional guidelines: 
How should ELD be taught? 

10. ELD instruction should be planned 
and delivered with specific language 
objectives in mind. (Applicable to ELD 
but grounded in non-EL or non-ELD 
research) 

11. Use of English during ELD instruction 
should be maximized; the primary 
language should be used strategi¬ 
cally. (Based on hypotheses emerging 
from recent EL research) 

12. ELD instruction should include 
interactive activities among students, 
but they must be carefully planned 
and carried out. (Relatively strong 
supporting evidence from EL 
research) 

13. ELD instruction should provide 


students with corrective feedback on 
form. (Based on hypotheses emerg¬ 
ing from recent EL research) 

14. Teachers should attend to communi¬ 
cation and language-learning 
strategies and incorporate them into 
ELD instruction. (Based on hypoth¬ 
eses emerging from recent EL 
research)* 

-W.S., C.G., and D.M. 

*For a more complete discussion of the strength of the 
evidence for each of the 14 guidelines based on 
population, outcomes, and replication, see William 
Saunders and Claude Goldenberg's chapter, "Research 
to Guide English Language Development Instruction," 
in Improving Education for English Learners: Research- 
Based Approaches, http://bit.ly/1 OKabqd. 
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research on older second-language learners. A meta-analysis 82 
found that treatments with carefully constructed interactive tasks 
produced a significant and substantial effect on language-learn¬ 
ing outcomes. It examined two critical features of interactive tasks: 
essentialness and output. Essentialness has to do with the extent 
to which the targeted language form is essential to the task the 
group is trying to complete: Does successful completion of the 
task require, or is it at least facilitated by, correct oral comprehen¬ 
sion or production of the meaning of certain target words (e.g., 
modes of transportation: cars, trucks, trains, etc.) or language 
constructions (e.g., if-then, before-after)? Learning outcomes 
were stronger when the language forms or rules were essential for 
successful completion of a group task. A second analysis with the 
same studies focused on interactive tasks that required attempts 


ELD teachers should not hesitate 
in providing corrective feedback. 
The central issue is how to do it 
so that students understand it as 
part of language learning rather 
than a negative evaluation. 


to actually produce the language form, for example, tasks that 
required students to produce oral utterances using the target 
words, such as modes of transportation, or the target construc¬ 
tion, such as an if-then construction. Interactive tasks that 
required learners to attempt to produce the language form more 
consistently yielded stronger effects on both immediate and 
delayed posttests than tasks that did not require learners to pro¬ 
duce the language form. Another review 83 found similar results 
based on studies involving students ages 7 to 14: to be effective in 
supporting language development, interactive tasks need to be 
designed so that learners must use specified language forms in 
order to communicate successfully. 

13. ELD instruction should provide students 
with corrective feedback on form. 

Providing ELs with feedback on form is not a matter of whether 
to do it but how best to do it. During ELD instruction wherein the 
primary objective is studying and learning language, corrective 
feedback can be beneficial. A meta-analysis 84 that examined the 
effects of corrective feedback specifically on grammar included 
studies with a mixture of foreign-language, second-language, and 
English-as-a-second-language contexts, some of which were 
conducted in classrooms and some conducted under laboratory 
conditions. Despite several limitations, all of the studies involved 
a treatment group that received some form of grammar-focused 
corrective feedback, a comparison group that did not receive cor¬ 
rective feedback, and a measure of language learning. In all of the 


studies, the treatment group outperformed the comparison group, 
and in two-thirds of the studies, the effects were large. 

Another review 85 examined the effects of implicit and explicit 
forms of corrective feedback: recasts versus prompts. When 
teachers recast a student's utterance, they rearticulate what the 
student was trying to say with an utterance that includes correc¬ 
tions of one or more errors the student made. For example, if a 
student says, “My brown cat more big than my white," the teacher 
would say, “Oh, you mean your brown cat is bigger than your white 
oriel" In contrast, prompts explicitly draw a student’s attention to 
an error and encourage or require the student to attempt to repair 
(linguistics-speak for “to correct”) the utterance. So in the previ¬ 
ous example, the teacher would say something like, “Oh, your 
brown cat is bigger than your white one. Can you say it that way?” 



And if the student hesitates, the teacher might help get him or her 
started (e.g., "My... brown...") and try to have the student formu¬ 
late as much of the utterance as possible. All of the studies found 
positive effects for both recasts and prompts but with stronger 
effects for prompts. 

The same review 86 also provides an analysis of how feedback 
given through more- and less-explicit forms might function dif¬ 
ferentially depending on teachers’ relative emphasis on form 
versus meaning. Based on a review of studies that looked at recasts 
and prompts in French and Japanese immersion classes, 87 it con¬ 
cludes that the general classroom orientation influences the 
potential benefits of either recasts or prompts. In form-focused 
classrooms where teachers spend some time engaging students 
in oral drills and repetition of correct forms, the more subtle or 
implicit recast can serve as meaningful feedback, yielding student 
repairs, because the students are used to attending to form and 
repetition of teacher utterances. Recasts are less effective in 
meaning-oriented classrooms where students are more accus¬ 
tomed to attending to communication and less likely to attend to 
corrections embedded in teacher utterances. In meaning-ori¬ 
ented classrooms, prompts may be more effective because they 
explicitly mark the need for the repair of an utterance and there¬ 
fore purposefully redirect students’ attention, at least momen¬ 
tarily, away from meaning to the language itself. 

In sum, feedback should not be taken for granted. Where and 
when implicit feedback, such as recasts, seem to be relevant, ELD 
teachers will want to help students recognize them and under- 
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stand their function, most likely as a broader orientation to the 
instruction block. ELD teachers should provide similar orienta¬ 
tion to interactional activities and lessons that involve explicit 
feedback, so as to alert students to the fact that interactions will 
be momentarily interrupted to give students feedback intended 
to help them refine their language use. Most important, the evi¬ 
dence suggests that ELD teachers should not avoid or hesitate in 
providing corrective feedback. Rather, the central issue is howto 
do it effectively so that students respond to it, benefit from it, and 
understand it as a productive part of language learning rather than 
a negative evaluation of their language learning. 

14. Teachers should attend to communication and language- 
learning strategies and incorporate them into ELD instruction. 

Two researchers 88 found that more-proficient ELs demonstrate a 
wider repertoire of language-learning strategies than less-profi¬ 
cient English learners. These strategies appear to emerge in the 
same order—from less to more sophisticated—and are correlated 
with levels of language proficiency. Second-language learners first 
use and rely most heavily on fairly simple strategies, such as rep¬ 
etition and memorization. As they learn words and phrases, they 
will repeat them upon hearing them (e.g., the teacher says “only,” 
and the students repeat "only” to themselves), and they will prac¬ 
tice and sometimes produce an entire group of related words they 
are learning to memorize (e.g., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
etc.). As they progress to the middle levels of language develop¬ 
ment, English learners begin to use more interactive strategies. 
For example, they are more apt to talk to themselves (“I’ll put this 
here, and this..."), insert themselves into conversations with verbal 
attention-getters ("I know...” or "I have one...” or "It was me...”), 
and elaborate on topics (“My mom and dad tookme to...”). Finally, 
at more advanced levels, ELs use language- and communication¬ 
monitoring strategies in order to maintain and, as needed, repair 
communication with others, including self-correction (“I need 
some pencil—a pencil”), appeals for assistance ("How do you 
say...?”), and requests for clarification ("Decorate? What does 
decorate mean?”). 

In addition to the relevance of these findings for designing 
instructional strategies, in more general terms we view them as 
important information for ELD teachers. As students develop 
increasing proficiency, their capacity to use English increases, but 
so does their strategy use, which seems to undergo significant 
qualitative changes: from heavy reliance on receptive strategies 
to increased use of interactive strategies and eventually to more 
sophisticated, metacognitive communication-monitoring 
strategies. 

Reviewing the literature on language-learning strategies, one 
researcher wrote: 89 

Taken together, these studies identified the good language 
learner as one who is a mentally active learner, monitors 
language comprehension and production, practices com¬ 
municating in the language, makes use of prior linguistic and 
general knowledge, uses various memorization techniques, 
and asks questions for clarification. 

One study 90 found that explicit instruction on how to use strate¬ 
gies effectively, especially metacognitive strategies, might be 
beneficial for ELs' oral language development. Several other stud¬ 


ies have shown positive effects of teaching or prompting listening 
comprehension strategies to English learners. 91 Teachers may 
need to use students' primary language (when they can) to teach 
strategies for students at lower levels of second-language 
proficiency. 92 

O ur experience in schools suggests that attention to 
ELD instruction is growing, and that important efforts 
are underway to develop effective ELD programs for 
both elementary and secondary school students. 
Attention to the matter of academic language proficiency is also 
increasing. 93 It is imperative to complement such efforts and 
interest with careful research and evaluation. Clearly, no one 
guideline will be sufficient to help ELs gain access to high-level, 


ELD program development must be 
complemented by careful research 
and evaluation. Strong opinion too 
often trumps careful weighing of 
evidence. 


mainstream academic curriculum. Instead, we must not only test 
individual components and guidelines, we must also construct 
comprehensive ELD programs and test the proposition that they 
help students acquire high levels of English language proficiency 
as rapidly as possible, regardless of whether they are in bilingual 
or English-only programs. From our experience, strong opinion 
too often trumps careful weighing of evidence in what remains a 
volatile and politically charged field. □ 
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